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The  reconstructed  brig  “Niagara,” 
a sturdy  little  wooden  ship  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Trail  of  History  at  Erie, 
is  a symbol  of  the  bravery  and  enter- 
prise which  saved  the  old  Northwest 
from  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812. 

On  September  10,  1813,  an  American 

squadron  of  nine  small  ships,  six  of  them  con- 
structed at  Erie — which  was  far  from  sources 
of  supply — challenged  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie.  In  the  bloody  duel  which  followed,  the 
upstart  American  navy,  which  had  already  cov- 
ered itself  with  glory  on  the  high  seas,  removed 
the  British  threat  to  the  Northwest,  opened  the 
supply  lines  to  the  military  in  Ohio,  and  raised 
hopes  throughout  an  apprehensive  and  divided 
nation. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  battle,  in  1913, 
the  remains  of  this  historic  brig  were  raised  from 
Lake  Erie  and  the  ship  rebuilt.  Although  twice 
repaired  since,  the  brig  retains  a long  section  of 
its  original  keel.  The  ship  looks  today,  with  its 
full  rigging  and  its  cannon,  much  as  the  historians 
believe  it  did  in  the  protected  harbor  at  Erie, 
waiting  to  sail  into  battle. 

The  construction  of  this  fleet  was  a remarkable 
feat  in  itself.  Erie  was  a small  and  isolated  com- 
munity separated  by  long  distances  and  uncertain 
transportation  from  the  centers  of  manufacture. 
Skilled  craftsmen  had  to  be  imported  and  were 
difficult  to  recruit.  Carpenters,  blockmakers, 
blacksmiths,  shipjoiners,  caulkers,  boat  builders, 
and  laborers  were  brought  in,  a few  from  Pitts- 
burgh, many  from  Philadelphia. 

Materials  and  manufactures  were  difficult  to 
obtain.  Erie  had  no  iron.  Some  was  obtained 
from  Meadville  and  from  Pittsburgh.  Other 
towns  were  ransacked  for  every  available  piece. 
Rigging  and  anchors  were  manufactured  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  sails  in  Philadelphia.  Cannon  were 
obtained  from*  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  much  of 
the  shot  from  Pittsburgh.  As  there  were  no  saw- 
mills, the  task  of  cutting,  hewing,  and  squaring 
the  timber  was  done  by  hand. 


Perry’s  Battle  Flag 


Daniel  Dobbins,  a native  of  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a veteran  shipmaster  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  was  assigned  the  task  of  building 
a fleet  on  Lake  Erie  by  the  Navy  Department  in 
Washington.  He  was  not  a shipbuilder,  yet  he 
masterfully  organized  and  directed  the  building 
until  experienced  designers  and  supervisors  could 
arrive.  He  worked  tirelessly  and  traveled  far 
to  obtain  men  and  material. 

In  March  of  1813,  Commander  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  arrived  from  his  home  in  Rhode 
Island  and  assumed  command.  His  problems 
were  not  limited  to  construction.  The  govern- 
ment failed  to  supply  enough  men  to  man  the 
ships,  and  many  of  those  who  were  sent  were 
diverted  by  Perry’s  superior  to  duty  elsewhere. 
In  the  end.  Perry  was  forced  to  assign  militiamen 
to  reinforce  the  ships’  crews. 

On  August  1,  Perry  and  his  men  began  the 
difiicult  job  of  floating  the  six  small  boats  over 
the  sand  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The 
water  depth  in  the  channel  was  lower  than  had 
been  foreseen.  The  “Niagara”  and  the  “Lawrence,” 
the  two  largest  brigs,  were  floated  across  the  bar, 
with  difficulty,  on  empty  tanks  or  “camels.” 

Captain  Barclay’s  British  fleet  and  Com- 
mander Perry’s  had  about  equal  firepower.  The 
“Lawrence,”  with  Perry  aboard,  challenged  the 


largest  of  the  British  ships,  while  the  “Niagara,” 
under  the  command  of  Commander  Jesse  D. 
Elliott,  for  reasons  still  uncertain,  did  not  ad- 
vance. Nevertheless,  the  men  of  the  “Lawrence” 
held  fast  and  delivered  a furious  bombardment 
on  the  enemy.  With  four  out  of  five  dead  or 
wounded.  Perry,  his  thirteen-year-old  brother,  and 
four  sailors  escaped  by  boat  to  the  “Niagara,” 
which  was  still  fresh,  brought  it  into  the  line  of 
battle  and  defeated  the  enemy. 

In  the  calm  that  followed.  Commander  Perry 
wrote  his  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
Hamilton:  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours:  Two  ships,  two  Brigs  one  Schooner  and 
one  Sloop.” 

The  vessel  which  the  visitor  may  today  board 
and  inspect  was  put  to  other  uses  for  a few  years, 
but  decay  had  set  in,  and  after  a while  it  was 
allowed  to  sink  into  Misery  Bay  at  Erie.  To 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  battle,  it  was  de- 
cided in  1913  to  bring  up  the  old  ship  from  its 
grave.  The  timbers  of  the  keel  were  found  to  be 
well  preserved  and  were  incorporated  into  the  x<  - 
construction.  Unfortunately,  however,  a detailed 
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plan  of  the  original  ship  had  not  been  preserved. 
During  the  summer  of  1913  the  “Niagara”  made 
a triumphal  tour  of  ports  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie. 

As  the  visitor  can  see,  the  “Niagara”  was 
and  is  a square-rigged  warship  with  two  masts, 
the  foremast  standing  ninety-two  feet  in  height 
and  the  mainmast  a hundred  feet.  On  its  fighting 
deck  the  brig  carries  eighteen  carronades,  thirty- 
two  pound  guns  for  close-in  fighting.  These 
carronades  were  cast  in  Erie  in  1913  for  the 
reconstruction.  The  two  long  guns  on  the  bow 
of  the  ship  are  called  chasers  and  are  twelve 
pounders.  These  guns  date  from  the  time  of  the 
battle,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were 
carried  on  the  “Niagara.” 

On  the  quarter  deck  below  are  the  quarters 
for  the  captain,  the  cramped  cabins  of  the  ship’s 
yofficers  and  midshipmen,  the  dispensary,  the 
boatswain’s  storeroom,  the  gunner’s  storeroom, 
the  sail  bin,  the  fireplace  and  hearth  and  other 
facilities.  The  sailors  and  men  were  quartered 
on  this  deck  where  they  slept  in  hammocks. 

Quite  possibly  the  War  of  1812  was  unneces- 
sary. The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  however,  was  a 
very  necessary  part  of  that  war  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  a few  hardy  and  dedicated  men. 


The  Deck 


Visiting  Hours 

Daylight  Saving  Time;  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
weekdays  except  Monday;  1:00  to  5:00  P.M. 
Sunday. 

Winter:  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  weekdays  ex- 
cept Monday;  1:00  to  4:30  P.M.  Sunday. 
Hours  subject  to  change 

Telephone;  Erie,  Code  814,  454-2300 


